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far as we can judge from very inadequate documents, there was as yet
no distinct political Council; the word Consilium was applied to every
kind of meeting of the Curia. On the other hand, the commissions of
legal officials and of financial officials were taking shape; their traditions
were becoming established, and their methods of work were improving.

We know the dates when the Courts of King's Bench and Common
Pleas were established in England; it is impossible to assign a date to the
Parlement de Paris which in France corresponds with these. If, however,
it were absolutely necessary to decide at which period the Curia Regis
gave birth to the Parlement de Paris, we should select the reign of
St Louis. In the first place, it was towards the middle of the thirteenth
century that the word parlamentum, although still often applied to general
courts, began to assume the special meaning which it retained throughout
five centuries and to describe the Curia in its judicial sittings. In the
second place the itinerant character of the commissions of judges was
disappearing more and more. Their establishment in Paris had become
inevitable owing to the new character of the procedure. At the begin-
ning of the thirteenth century a large number of judgments, even of
great importance, were given verbally, without any written document,
and their substance could only be established by means of record, i.e. by
witnesses. After the annexation of Normandy to the royal domain, and
under the influence of Norman methods, written proceedings superseded
the system of record. Judgments began to be entered on rolls, certainly
not later than 1254, and by 1263 the more interesting were being registered
(Collection des 02im). In short, a Record Office was definitely established,
which necessitated fixed premises, as the piles of documents very quickly
assumed enormous proportions; to ensure the swift transaction of busi-
ness, it became necessary for the legal staff to remain in Paris, although
the king and his court still made frequent changes of residence. Finally,
and this was the chief sign of a great transformation, this legal staff
gradually eliminated the non-professional element. Twenty or thirty
individuals, who had studied customary law and who spent their lives in
examining cases and giving decisions, formed the "parlement." In each
case, one of them presided and pronounced judgment. They were called
"conseillers," "maitres," "chevaliers du roi," or "clercs du roi." Bailiffs
were also very often to be found among the judges. There were among the
bailiffs of St Louis some professional jurists who spent part of their career
asmatires in theParlement; such was, for instance, Peter of Fontaines, bailiff
of Vermandois in 1253, who, by desire of Louis IX, wrote a treatise for
the legal instruction of the princes. But those who appear under this
title in the list of judges were bailiffs still acting as such, who sat either
because they happened to be in Paris with the king, or because they
were concerned in the case. In like manner bishops were summoned
when a prelate was involved in a case. For the same reason it was recog-
nised that the magnates had a right to be tried by the "peers of France,"
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